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Moral Tales. 
" ORIGINAL. < 


ALICE WILTON. 


“I dohate study!” exclaimed a young 
girl of fourteen, throwing a book upon a 
table nearher. ‘* I shall be thankful when 
Ileave school.’”’ ‘‘ Do not speak so, my 
dear,” said a lady who sat near her, read- 
ing. “You surely would not wish to go 
into society without an education.” ‘Why, 
aunt Emma, I am not ignorant now, and I 
really think it a waste of time to spend so 
much over books, when one has not the 
least taste for study. I don’t think I like 
literary people either. I am sure I should 
notlike to beone.”’ ‘* Mrs. M. is decided- 
ly literary in her tastes, and I know you 
love her.” “* Oh yes, she is an exception ; 
butI never could resemble her in the 
least. She, of course, had a natural fond- 
ness for study.” ‘* Louise dear, if you 
will sit by me, I will tell youa story,” and 
Mrs. Arnold laid down her book, while 
Louise drew a low seat near her, prepared 
tolisten. 

“Tt was in the summer of 18—, after an 
absence of several years from my native 
town, that I returned, to find that time had 
Wrought many changes among those I lov- 
td. Some had died, some had been mar- 
tied, and others had moved away, so that 
Nery few of my old friends were left. Alice 
Wilton was still in L——, but I heard 
that she had changed much since I saw 
her. She was the gayest, most mischief- 
loving member of our school. Everybody 
"ho knew her, loved her. The teachers 
med oftentimes to look stern, and even 

gry, at her sad wild pranks; but it was 

most impossible, she was so amiable, and 

» penitent always, for the wrong she had 
done, that it was very soon forgiven and 
‘gotten. Alice was no friend to books, 
id when she left school had made but a 

ght acquaintance with them. She fre- 
ently said, as you did just now, Louise, 
hut she hated study. Her friends mourn- 
‘over this ; but Alice would laugh, and 
y, in her own winning way, “‘ Dear mam- 
#, do not let my dislike for books trouble 
yout. Inever could have been intended 
tastudent, and it would be useless for 
to pretend to be one.” Alice posses- 
‘da fine talent for music, which she culti- 

td assiduously. She danced well, and 











tusement in almost any form. As in 
"ool Alice was necessary to all our plans 
t pleasure seeking, so after we left school, 





meefully, and was exceedingly fond of 





we thought no party or picnic made up 
without Alice’s gay and smiling presence. 
And sadly we missed her, when she left 
home to visit at an uncle’sin a distant 
state. I went away during her absence, 
and saw her not again until my return, of 
which I have spoken. You can judge of 
my surprise, when I found the once gay and 
somewhat frivolous Alice Wilton, a most 
industrious student. She was greatly im- 
proved, and her conversation showed at 
once that her mind was highly cultivated. 
She was alway? pretty ; but now I thought 
her beautiful. She went much less into 
society than formerly, and seemed perfect- 
ly happy at home with her books. No one 
could tell me the cause of this great change 
in Alice, though it had been a matter of 
great wonder to her friends. 

One day Alice read to me a charming 
poem from the German. ‘By whom was 
that translated?” I asked. “Alice blushed. 
**Not you, Alice?’ ‘* Yes,” she replied. 
“You are surprised, are you not, that 
Alice Wilton, who at school so disliked 
books, should undertake to master any of 
the difficulties of the German language?” 
**T confess that I am, Alice,” I said, ** for 
I never thought to see you such a student. 
How did it happen, that you learned to 
find so much pleasure in books?” ‘It is 
quite a long story,” she said, ‘* but if you 
will have patience with me, I’ll tell you. 
You know, my dear friend, how I wasted 
my school days, by neglect of study. I 
was really very ignorant when I left school. 
I did not realize it, however, till I visited 
at my uncle’s. There I was made painful- 
ly aware of it. My cousins were highly 
educated, and enjoyed reading and study. 
Those whom I met there, were many of 
them decidedly intellectual. I saw no one 
as frivolous as myself. O how I felt my 
inferiority, when the conversation turned 
upon books and their authors. Some of 
them I had never even heard of, and as for 
knowing whether any author was English, 
French, or American, I had never thought 
of the thing. I recollect one day being 
asked by a gentleman, if I did not admire 
Longfellow’s poetry, I replied that I had 
not read it, for I had never studied French. 
On another occasion, when Mrs. Hemans 
was spoken of, I ventured to say, quite 
sure that I was right, ‘ She resides in New 
York, does she not?’ ‘The person I ad- 


dressed tried in vain to repress a smile, 
and I was exceedingly mortified. And 
these were only specimens of the mortifica- 
tions to which I was constantly subjected. 
I might tell you more of my blunders, but 
will not call them up. 


I saw that my 


- lected.” 





cousins were ashamed of, and even pitied 
me. How much would I have given, if I 
could have conversed as they did. But I 
could not, so I became quite silent, and 
only really enjoyed myself at parties, or 
places where light, trifling conversation 
was admissable. Among those who visit- 
ed frequently at my uncle’s, was a Mr. 
Clinton, a young lawyer. He was very 
handsome and agreeable. I liked him ex- 
ceedingly, and he was very attentive to 
me. On too slight an acquaintance we be- 
came engaged. When with him, I could 
not avoid feeling most sensibly my inferi- 
ority, and when he spoke of books, I al- 
ways changed the subject, if possible, so 
that, as 1 suppose, he was far from being 
fully atvare of my ignorance in regard to 
them. I madea resolution to commence 
study in earnest, when I should again be 
at home, so that if I married Mr. Clinton, 
he should not be continually mortified at 
my blunders. There was a Mr. Warner, 
then a tutor in the college at M , and 
an intimate friend of Mr. Clinton’s, whom 
I met frequently at my aunt’s. I thought 
him unfortunately plain, and sometimes 
ridiculed his personal appearance before 
my cousins. ‘* You would not speak so of 
Mr. Warner, Alice,” said cousin Julia to 
me one day, “if you knew him better.— 
He has a superior mind, and is very agreea- 
ble in conversation.” ‘* Well, I presume 
I am unable to appreciate him, for I have 
always supposed he belonged to the stupid 
order,” I replied laughing. The entrance 
of the subject of my remarks, with Mr. 
Clinton, interrupted our conversation.— 
The latter, a few days previous, had 
brought a book for me to read, and now 
asked my opinion of it. There it lay in 
its wrapping paper, untouched. I had 
forgotten it. What could I say? I ex- 
cused myself as well as I could, and pro- 
mised to read it as soon as possible. Mr. 
Clinton looked disappointed, and said very 
little to me during his stay. I sat silent, 
and tears came to my eyes. O how I wish- 
ed that I might go away alone and cry.— 
To add to my discomfort, Mr. Warner 
took a seat beside me, and commenced a 
conversation. I answered only in mony- 
syllables, and he must have perceived my 
embarrasment, for he kindly asked for mu- 
sic. ThenI was at my ease; I exerted 
all my musical powers to please my audi- 
tor, who seemed to enjoy so much in listen- 
ing. Several times he joined me in sing- 
ing, and I was surprised that he had an 
unusually rich and melodious voice. His 
dark*eyes kindled with feeling, and he 
whom I had always before considered very 
plain, looked then quite handsome to me. 
Mr. Clinton was very fond of music, and 
while he listened, seemed to forget my ig- 
norance of other things, so that when he 
left, his manner was as kind as ever to me. 
That evening at a party, I heard one lady 
remark to another, “‘ How very strange 
that Henry Clinton should admire Miss 
Wilton so much. She is pretty and amia- 
ble, no doubt, plays and sings well, to be 
sure; but what is all that without a mind? 
I hear her education has been sadly neg- 
‘“*Indeed,”’ replied the other, ‘I 
hope he will find out his mistake before it 
is too late, for Henry Clinton is not the 
man to be happy with an ignorant wife.” 
I could stay to hear no more. My face 
burned with ehame, and I longed for my 
home and my mother. I thought Henry 
neglected me that evening; but I could 
not blame him, for I had nothing to say. 
In my distress Mr. Warner came to me.— 
I felt convinced that he was aware of the 
cause of my mortification and silence, 








and his manner was so kind, that I con- 
fided to him my trouble. I told him 
how sadly I had neglected my studies, and 
that I was just beginning to realize the 
importance of aneducation. He encourag- 
ed me to begin then. Said it was never 
too late to learn, and if I would allow him, 
he would mark out a course of study for 
me, which he thought I would find plea- 
sant, and profitable. I gladly consented 
to his proposition, while 1 thanked him for 
his kindness. When I left M , we 
agreed to correspond on the subject of my 
studies, and I have since been pursuing 
them under his direction. 

After my return home, Henry wrote to 
me. I replied to his letter; but oh, it 
was such a task. I had the dictionary in 
constant requisition, and then, I was so 
unaccustomed to writing, that I knew not 
how to express myself properly. The 
greatest trouble was the punctuation I 
could not imagine where to put the periods 
and capitals. Of the latter I inserted a 
good many, of the former very few. You 
know I never would write compositions at 
school. The letter finished and sent, I ex- 
perienced a most delightful sensation of 
relief. But oh the answer! How can | 
tell you, my dear friend. It contained, I 
thought, sufficient punishment for all my 
wasted hours. Henry informed me that I 
was free from my engagement; that though 
he still loved me, he was convinced that 
we could not be happy together, our tastes 
were so dissimilar. Ah, he did not know 
how I was striving to improve my mind 
for his sake, and I was too proud to tell 
him. I returned his letters, and requested 
mine. That letter! I keep it to look at 
occasionally, that it may incite me to 
greater industry in study. I was severely 
tried; but I trust that good has come out 
of the evil. Henry Clinton was recently 
married to my cousin Julia, and next month, 
Mr. Warner, whom I once so ungenerous- 
ly ridiculed, is coming to claim me as his. 
He is now a Professor in the College at 
M , and the once frivolous and igno- 
rant Alice Wilton, is to become the wife of 
a literary man. And my dear friend,” 
continued Alice, ‘*if you see any one wast- 
ing their school days by neglecting study, 
merely because it is distasteful to them, 
caution them, lest they suffer as ] have 
done.” 

** And do you know this lady now, aunt 
Emma?” inquired Louise, looking quite 
serious. ‘* Yes, my dear, it is your favorite 
Mrs. M. I substituted another name.”— 
*“O, Llove her more than ever now, and 
will try to be like her. I never will say I 
hate books again.” LESINA. 

Newton. 














Narrative. 
THE LOST BOY. 


An Incident in the Ohio Penitentiary. 








BY THE WARDEN. 


I had been but a few months in charge 
of the prison, when my attention was at- 
tracted to, and deep interest felt in, the 
numerous boys and young men who were 
confined therein, and permitted to work in 
the same shops with old and hardened con- 
victs. This interest was increased on every 
evening,as I saw them congregated in gangs. 
marching to their silent meals, and thence 
to their gloomy bed-rooms, which are more 
like living sepulchers, with iron shrouds, 
than sleeping apartments. These young 
men and boys, being generally the shortest 
in height, brought up the rear of the com- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











panies, as they marched to the terrible 
‘+ lock step,” and consequently more easily 
attracted attention. ‘To see many youth- 
ful forms and bright countenances mingled 
with the old and hardened scoundrels, 
whose visages betokened vice, malice and 
crime, was sickening to the soul. But 
there was one among the boys, a lad about 
seventeen years of age, who had particular- 
ly attracted my attention; not from any- 
thing superior in his countenance or gene- 
ral appearance, but by the look of utier des- 
pair which ever sat upon his brow, and the 
silent, uncomplaining manner in which he 
submitted to all the- hardships and degra- 
dations of prison life. He was often com- 
plained of, by both officers and men, as I 
thought unnecessarily, for light and trivial 
offences against the rules of propriety; yet 
he seldom had any excuse or apology, and 
never denied a charge. He took the repri- 
mand, and once a punishment, without a 
tear ora murmur, almost as a matter of 
course, seemingly thankful that it was no 
worse. He had evidently seen better days, 
and enjoyed the light of home, parents and 
friends, if not the luxuries of life. But 
the light of hope seemed to have gone out 
—his health was poor—his face pale—his 
frame fragile—and no fire beamed in his 
dark gray eye! I thought every night, as 
I saw him march to his gloomy bed, that I 
would go to him and learn his history— 
but there were so many duties to perform, 
so much to learn and to do, that day after 
day passed, and I would neglect him— 
having merely learned that his name was 
Arthur Lamb, and that his crime was bur- 
glary and larceny, indicating a very bad 
boy, for one so young. He had already 
been there a year, and had two more to 
serve! He never could outlive his sen- 
tence, and his countenance indicated that 
he felt it. He worked at stone cutting, on 
the State House—hence my opportunities 
for seeing him were less than though he 
had worked in the prison yard—still his 
pale face haunted me day and night—and 
I resolved that on the next Sabbath, as he 
came from school, I would send for him 
and learn his history. It happened, how- 
ever, that I was one day in a store, wait- 
ing for the transaction of some business, 
and having picked up an old newspaper I 
read and re-read, while delayed, until at 
last my eye rested upon an advertisement 
of** A Lost Boy!—Information wanted of 
a boy named Arthur 2” (I will not 
give his real name, for perhaps he is still 
living ;) and then followed a description of 
the boy—exactly corresponding with that 
of the young convict—Arthur Lamb !— 
Then there was somebody who cared for 
the poor boy, ifindeed it was him; per- 
haps a mother, his father, his brothers and 
sisters, who were searching for him. The 
advertisement was nearly a year old—yet 
I doubted not—and as svon as the convicts 
were locked up, I sent for Arthur Lamb. — 
He came, as a matter of course, with the 
same pale, uncomplaining face and hopeless 
gait—thinking, no doubt, that something 
had gone wrong, and been laid to his 
charge. 

I was examining the Convicts’ Register 
when he came in; and when I looked up, 
there he stood, a perfect image of despair. 
I asked him his name ; he replied, 

** Arthur.” 

* Arthur what ?” said I sternly. 

* Arthur Lamb,” he answered hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘“* Have you a father or mother living ?” 

His eye brightened—his voice quivered, 
as he exclaimed : 

**On! have you heard from my mother? 
Is she alive? is she well?” and tears, 
which I had never seen him shed before, 
ran like great rain drops down his cheeks. 
As he became calm from suspense, I told 
him that I had not heard from his parents, 
but that I had a paper I wished him to 
read. He took the advertisement which I 
had cut from the paper, and as he read he 
exclaimed, 

“That's me! that’s me!” and again sobs 
and tears choked his utterance. 

Iassured him that the advertisement 
was all I could tell him about his parents 
—and that as it requested information, I 
desired to know what I should write in re- 
ply. The advertisement directed informa- 
tion to be sent to the editor of the Chris- 
tian Chronicle, New York. 

**Oh, do not write!’’ he said, “it will 
break poor mother’s heart!” 

I told him 1 must write; and that it 








would be alighter blow to his mother’s 
feelings, to know where he was, than the 
terrible uncertainty which must haunt her 
mind day and nizht. So he consented ; 
and taking him to my room, I drew from 
him, in substance, the following story : 
His father was a respectable and wealthy 
mechanic in an interior town in the State 
of New York. At the holding of the State 
Agricultural Fair, in his native town, he 
got acquainted with two stranger boys, 
older than himself, who persuaded him to 
run away from home, and go to the West. 
He fovlishly consented, with high hopes of 
happy times, new scenes and great fortune! 
They came as far as Cleveland, where they 
remained several days. One morning the 
other two boys came to his room early, and 
showed him a large amount of jewelry, 
&c., which they said they had won at 
cards during the night. Knowing that he 
was in need of funds to pay his board, they 
pressed him to take some of it, for means 
to pay his landlord. But before he had 
disposed of any of it, they were all three 
arrested for burglary, and as a portion of 
the property taken irom the store which 
had been robbed, was found in his posses- 
sion, he too was tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced. He had no triends, no money, | 
and dared not to write home—so, hope 
sank within him—he resigned himself to 
his fate, never expecting to get out of pri- 
son, or see his parents again. 

Upon inquiring of the two young con- 
victs who came with him onthe same 
charge, I learned that what Arthur had 
stated was strictly true, and that his crime 
was keeping bad company, leaving his 
home, and unknowingly receiving stolen 
goods. Questioned separately, they all 
told the same story, and left no doubt in 
my mind of Arthur’s innocence. Full of 
compassion for the unfortunate little fellow, 
I sat down and wrote a full description of 
Arthur, his condition and history, as I ob- 
tained it from him, painting the horrors of 
the place, the hopelessness of his being re- 
formed there, even if guilty, and the pro- 
bability of his never living out his sen- 
tence, and describing the process to be 
used to gain his pardon. This I sent ac- 
cording to the directions in the advertise- 
ment. But week after week passed, and 
no answer came. The boy daily inquired 
if I had heard from his mother; until at 
last, “‘ hope long deferred seemed to make 
his heart sick,” and again he drooped and 
pined. At last a letter came—such a let- 
ter! It was from the Rev. Dr. Bellows, of 
New York. He had been absent to a dis- 
that city, but the moment he read my let- 
ter the good man responded. The father 
of the boy had become almost insane on 
account of his son’s long and mysterious 
absence. He had left his former place of 
residence, had moved from city to city, 
from town to town,’and travelled up and 
down the country, seeking the loved and 
lost! He had spent the most of his hand- 
some fortune; his wife, the boy’s mother, 
was on the brink of the grave, ‘ pining for 
her first born, and would not be comfort- 
ed.” They then lived in a Western city, 
whether they had gone in the hope of find- 
ing or forgetting their boy! or that a 
change of scene might assuage their grief. 
He thanked me for my letter, which he had 
sent to the father, and promised his assist- 
ance to procure the young convict’s par- 
don. 

This news § gave to Arthur; he seemed 
pained and pleased—hope and fear, joy 
and grief, filled his heart alternately; but 
from thence his eye beamed brighter, his 
step was lighter, and hope seemed to dance 
in every nerve. 

Days passed—and at last there came a 
man to the prison, rushing frantically into 
the office, demanding to see his boy. 

‘*My boy! my boy! Oh, let me see 
him.” 

The clerk, who knew nothing of the 
matter, calmlv asked him for the name of 
his son. 

* Arthur ——” 

‘**No such name on our books; your son 
cannot be here.” 

**Heis here! Show him to me! Here, 
sir, is your own letter!’ Why do you mock 
me?” 
The clerk looked over the letter, saw at 
once that Arthur Lamb was the convict 
wanted, and rang the bell for the messen- 
ger. 

‘There is the warden, sir, it was his 
letter, you showed.” 





Too much of a good thing is often un- 
pleasant. The old man embraced me, and 
wept like a child. A thousand times he 
thanked me, and, in the name of his wife, | 
heaped blessings upon my head. But the 
rattling of the great iron door, and the 
grating sound of its hinges indicated the 
approach of Arthur, and I conducted the 
excited parent into a side parlor. I then 
led his son to his embrace. Such a half 
shriek and agonizing groan as the old man 
gave, when he beheld the altered appear- 
ance of the boy, as he stood, clad in the 
degrading stripes, and holding a convict’s | 
cap in his hand, I never heard before! I 
have seen many similar scenes since, and 
become inured to them; but this one 
seemed as if it would burst my brain! 

I drew up and signed a petition for the 
pardon of the young convict; and such a 
deep and favorable impression did the pe- 
rusal of the letter I wrote in answer to the 
advertisement, make upon the directors, 
that they readily joined in the petition, 
though it was a long time before McLean 
consented. He was exceedingly cautious 
and prudent; but the old man clung to 
him—followed him from his office to his 
country residence, and there in the pre- 
sence of his family pleaded anew his cause. 
At length, excited by the earnest appeal of 
the father, the director looked over the pa- 
pers again—his wife, becoming interested, 
picked up the answer to the advertisement, 
read it, and then tears came to the rescue. 
Mae said, rather harshly, that the warden 
would let all those young rascals out if he 
could. Those who knew Gov. Wood, will 
not wonder that he was easily prevailed 
upon in such a case; and the pardon was 
granted. 

Need I describe the old man’s joy— 
how he laughed and wept—walked and 
ran, all impatient to see his son free. When 
the lad came out in citizen’s dress, the 
aged parent was too full for utterance.— 
He hugged the released convict to his bo- 
som—kissed him—wept and prayed !— 
Grasping my hand, he tendered me his 
farm—his watch—anything I would take. 
Pained at the thought of pecuniary reward, 
I took the old man’s arm in mine, and the 
boy by the hand, and escorted them to the 
gate—literally bowing them away. 

I never saw them more! But the young 
man is doing well; and long may he live 
to reward the final affection of his parents. 

This case may be but one among a hun- 
dred. Where guilt is clear, there should 
be pity for youth, and some proper means 
taken to restore them to the paths of rec- 
titude and honor. 








Biography. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—13,14 
ARTIMUS WARD. 


Artimus Ward was born in 1727. He 
was educated, and graduated at Harvard 
College with honor, in the year 1748. He 
was in active service during the French 
and Indian war, and was present during 
some bloody scenes. After the war was 
over, he was elected a member of the le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, and was after- 
wards a member of the common council. 

When the Revolution commenced, he 
was judge of the court of common pleas for 
Worcester county. When Congress made 
out the list of Major Generals, his name 
was upon it. It stood next to that of 
Washington, and he was placed by him 
over the right wing of the army at Roxbury, 
during the seige of Boston. 

The next spring, weary of war, he re- 
signed his commission, and devoted him- 
self to the pursuits of private life. 

He was a devoted Christian, and a man 
whose integrity no reward or reasoning 
could corrupt. His service in the army 
being of such short duration, but little can 
be said of his military life. He died of 
consumption, after a very protracted illness, 
at Shrewsbury, Oct. 28th, 1800, aged 
seventy three years. 











WILLIAM HEATH. 

William Heath was born in the year 
1737, in Roxbury, Mass., “‘and grew up 
on the ancestral farm.” Very early in life 
he took part openly with the cause of the 
colonists, and in the year 1770, he wrote 
addresses to the public, urging the neces- 
sity of military discipline. He also or- 
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bridge. This was a most trying task a 
frequent and very unpleasant encounte 

took place between him and the English 
officers. General Heath still continuej 
firm in the enforcement of his orders ang 
never abated a title of his duty.“ Qhow 
occasion he revoked the parole of Gener, 
Phillips, on account of improper langua ; 
used by the latter against Congress,” . 
In the year 1779, he was elected Com 
missioner of the Board of War. This ape 
pointment he declined, preferring actirs 
service in the field. In 1780, he was sent 
to Rhode @sland,-to prepare for the Fren: 
— and fleet which were hourly expert. 
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Natural’ History. 
DIFFERENT SPECIES OF FLIES 


In the first place, few people are awar 
that there are probably more than fifty dif 
ferent kinds of flies and gnats that visi 
our apartments in the summer. Amon 
the most common of these, are the green. 
bottle, the blue-bottle or flesh fly, the lar. 
der fly, the biting house fly, which inte. 
rupts our reveries by its unwelcome a 
tacks on the legs and ancles, and the lesz 
and larger house flies, alighting on ow 
food, and soiling the furniture. The no 
tion that flies vary in size according t 
their age, is a common but egregious err, 
The large and the small flies belong to dix 
tinct families, and none of them ever in 
crease in size, after they have once acquir 
ed their wings. 


WHERE FLIES COME FROM. 








House flies come chiefly from the stable 
the road and the meadow. The eggs : 

laid in hot and moist dunghills, or amoy 
putrefying substances. These hatch mi 
nute maggots, which feed and grow fit 
till they are about twice as large asa cr 
raway sced, and are then transformed intd 
an oval cylindrical case, of a chestnut co 
lor. After remaining in this, the chrys 
lis state, for several days or weeks, accort: 
ing to the temperature, the skin opens # 
one end, and the flull-grown house fy 
creeps forth. When the fly issues fromth 
chrysalis, the only part which has to grov 
is the wings— these being at that stagt, 
two little crumpled moist objects on ¢ 
side ofthe body. They are immediate 
developed, however, and the released pt 
soner takes to its wings and flies away. 



















A FLY’S BEAUTY. 

The fly, closely examined, is by nomett 
destitute of beauty, and when seen und 
the microscope, it is found to be a moi 
elegant and perfect organization. Its wing 
reflect all the colors of the rainbow. It! 
also provided with a pair of delicate wit 
lets, or little secondary wings, and 4 } 
of poisers, drum-stick-like appendages? 
tween the main wings and the body, ¢ 
ployed for assisting and steadying its flig 
Its orbicular eyes enable it to see abort 
benéath, and around it; and its probos 
which it elongates and contracts at pl 
sure, can seize and extract the juice im 
the minutest particle.—[N. E. Farmer. 



















































WHERE MOSQUITOES COME FROM. 


A writer on entomology, discus 
about these summer pests, thus handles 
subject : 

“‘The mosquitoe proceeds from the ™ 
malcule commonly termed the ‘wiggle~ 
I took a bowl of clear water and set It 
the sun. Ina few days some half-do 
wiggle-tails were visible. These cont 
ed to increase in size till they were 
3-16ths of aninchinlength. As they 
proached their maturity, they rem! 
longer at the surface, seeming to liv 


























































the two mediums—air and water;—* 
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ly, they assumed a chrysalis form, and, by 
an increased speciic gravity, sank to the 
bottom of the bowl. Here, in a few hours, 
I perceived short black furze, or hair, grow- 
ing on every side of each, until it assumed 
the form of a minute. caterpillar. And thus 
its specific gravity being counteracted, or 
lightened, it readily floated to the surface, 
and the slightest breath of air wafted it 
against the side ofthe bowl. Ina very 
brief space of time afterwards, the warm 
atmosphere hatched out the fly, and it es- 
caped, leaving its tiny house upon the wa- 
ter. How beautiful, yet how simple ! 

After the water had gone through this 
process, I found it perfectly free from ani- 
malcule. I therefore came to the conclu- 
sion that this wiggle-tail is a species of the 
shark, who, having devoured whole tribes 
of animalcule, takes to himself wings, and 
escapes into a different medium to torture 
mankind, and deposite eggs upon the wa- 
ter to produce other wiggle-tails, who in 
turn produce other mosquitoes. 

Any man who has ‘ kept house,’ with a 
cistern in the yard, has doubtless observed 
the same effectevery summer. Open your 
cistern cover any morning in the mosquito 
season, and millions of them will fly up in 
your face. Close the windows of your 
room at night, at the risk of being smoth- 
ered for want of air, being careful at the 
same time, previously to exclude every 
mosquitoe, and go to bed witha pitcher of 
that same cistern water in the room, and 
enough will breed from it during the nigh} 
to give you any satisfactory amount of trou- 
ble. In fact, standing by a shallow, half- 
stagnant pool, in a midsummer’s day, you 
may see the wiggle-tails become perfectly 
developed mosquitoes, and they will rise 
from the surface of the water, and fly into 
your face and sting you. What it is neces- 
sary to know at this day is—has there yet 
been discovered any positive exterminator 
of that infernal pest, and disturber of 
night’s slumbers, the mosquito? 








Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 


WILLIE GREY AND HIS GARDEN. 
Willie Grey and his little sister Ella 
stood one morning watching their father, 
who was at workinhis garden. They had 
watched him as he laid out his nice beds, 
and little Willie had been very busy hold- 
ing the line for his father to make the rows 
straight, and then dropping the tiny seeds 
in the soft ground prepared for them. while 
little Ella’s tongue was silent scarce a mo- 
ment, she had so many questions to ask. 
“Father,” said Willie, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘ I wish you would let me have a 
garden for my own this summer; uncle 
Charles has given Arthur one, and he is 
going to take care of it all himself, and 
uncle says he can have all he can raise from 
it, and I wish you would give me one too, 
won't you, father?” His father smiled and 
said, ‘I have no objections, Willie, at all, 
but you must remember a garden needs a 
good deal of attention, and you know your 
lessons every day, require a considerable 
part of your time, and the wood and water 
for mother must be carried as usual; but 
if you wish it, you shall have it, and I 
think you will find time enough in your 
play hours to take the proper care of it. I 
will tell John (the gardener) to assist you 
in preparing one, and you can commence 
under his direction to prepare it for sowing. 
Little Willie was almost in raptures with 
the little garden a few feet square, his fa- 
ther pointed out to him as his own; al- 
ready,visions of the golden corn and pump- 
kins, the peas, beans, potatoes, &c., he 
would raise, were dancing through his 
brain, and he could scarce wait until after 
breakfast, before he ran into the garden to 
tell John of his good fortune, and request 
his assistance. John was good-natured 
and pleasant, and very fond of Willie, and 
was pleased to assist him, and so before 
night his garden was nicely planted. Wil- 
lie never felt more proud than that ev-n- 
ing, when with his father and mother and 
little sister, he walked out to once more 
admire it, and the pleasant smile, and 
“Very well done, my son,” from his fath- 
er, and the kiss of his mother, made him 
very happy, while little Ella clapped her 
tiny hands and wanted a garden too. 
Well, day by day passed, and the little 
seeds began to spring up, and soon Wil- 
lie’s garden looked quite green and pretty, 











and every spare moment Willie had, he 
might be seen in a long check apron and a 
little trowel in his hand, busy at work, 
keeping the soil loose, removing every 
weed, or in dry weather watering them, 
and if the sun was too hot, screening them 
from its hottest rays, and so Willie’s gar- 
den prospered, and when autumn came 
with its golden harvest, and the farmers 
were rejoicing in their abundant crops, I 
doubt if there was a happier or prouder 
one among them than Willie, as when 
with little Ella, he counted the five great 
golden pumpkins, or the three citron me- 
lons, or measured, time and again, the two- 
quarts of beans, or looked admiringly at 
the little little pile of potatoes by his side. 
Yes, this was the first fruits of Willie’s la- 
bor, and well might he be proud. His 
father, so good and kind, told Willie he 
would buy all he could raise, and he was 
now planning what he would buy with the 
proceeds; at one time it should be a nice 
new sled for the coming winter, again a 
curious Indian bow and arrow that took 
his fancy, again a top and plenty of mar- 
bles, while little Ella says, ‘“‘ Buy a great 
big doll with blue eyes and red shoes.” 
Willie laughed heartily at the thought of 
a great boy ten years old playing with a 
doll, and said, “I think you speak for 
number one, Ella.” 

‘Thanksgiving day is coming, O, I am 
so happy; now hurrah for the puddings 
and pies; look out, old turkies, and you, 
old crower, for your days are numbered,” 
shouted Willie, as he crossed the yard, 
in his joyful anticipation of the coming 
Thanksgiving ; only a week would elapse, 
and then Willie said, ‘I will spend the 
money father gives me, and O don’t I have 
a good time?” and away went our happy 
little friend to his school, where day after 
day he might be found studying with all 
his might while there, happy in his teach- 
ers smile of approbation, while at school 
he was the favorite of all. At recess, the 
boys were all talking of the coming Thanks- 
giving, and rejoicing in the prospect of the 
good things coming, and many a shout or 
hurrah might be heard from the merry band 
as they recounted all they intended to do. 

Did I say all was happy? there is one 
poor boy yonder who looks sad and sor- 
rowful, and as the boys in their joy speak 
of the coming Thanksgiving, a little red 
cotton handkerchief is pulled from his poc- 
ket, and he turns away to conceal the tears 
which will in spite of himself fill his eyes. 
But little Willie has seen those tears, and 
like a good noble boy makes his way to 
him, and kindly asks him why he weeps; 
but at the sound of a kind voice the tears 
fall faster over his pale face; at last he said 
“I could not help crying when you all 
spoke of Thanksgiving—I used to enjoy 
them once when father was alive, but now 
father is dead, and mother is so sick we 
cannot afford to have any this year. Lit- 
tle Willie felt the tears in his eyes as he 
listened to the poor boy, but the bell rung 
just then, so he had no time to comfort 
him, but many a time did his eye wander 
across the school-room to the desk where 
the poor little fellow sat, and he thought 
how bad he should feel if his own dear fa- 
ther was dead and his mother so sick. At 
noon he hastened home, and after satisfy- 
ing his hunger by a good dinner, he told 
his mother of the poor boy. Mrs. Grey’s 
sympathies were excited, and after inquir- 
ing the name and residence of the boy she 
told Willie they would walk round after 
school and call on Mrs. Brown. 

Little Willie did not linger to play as 
usual after school that night, but hastened 
home and in a few moments with his mo- 
ther and little sister was on his way to Mrs. 
B.’s. The small house Mrs. B. occupied 
stood away from the main road near half a 
mile, and Willie showed himself quite a 
gentleman assisting his mother to cross the 
fences or to avoid the wet or damp places, 
and pointing every thing he thought would 
please his little sister. 

They found Charley B. at the door chop- 
ping wood for the next day’s fire, but no 
sooner did he see them coming than he ran 
to meet them, exclaiming ‘“‘ O Mrs. Gray 
how glad I am you have come to see mo- 
ther, she is'so sick; do come in and see 
her’ —and entering the room he went to 
her and gently said ‘‘ Mother, here is a 
kind lady come to see you.” Mrs. Grey 
went immediately tv her side and kindly 
inquired of her health, &c. Mrs. Brown 
then told her of the death of her husband 
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| one year before, of the bereavement, pov- 


erty and sickness in that short time that 
had befallen them. After his death she 


| summoned up all her courage, and smoth- 


ering her grief endeavored to make a scan- 
ty living by needlework, but grief and work 


| was fast wearing her away; she had kept 


up she said for the sake of Charley until a 
few days before, when she took a violent 
cold while carrying home some work on a 
cold damp day, and since then had been 
confined wholly to her bed, unable to do 
any thing. Here the poor woman covered 
her face with her hands weeping bitterly, 
saying ‘*I could bear it all if it was not for 
Charley, but it is so hard for him.” 

Mrs. Gray stooped over the poor woman 
and whispered words of comfort and conso- 
lation. She told her of the Friend, who 
when earthly friends fail us, sticketh closer 
than a brother, and bade her put.her trust 
in Him who will do all things well, pro- 
mised her all the assistance she could give 
her, and inquired if she had no one with 
her but Charley. ‘* No,’’ said she, “* Char- 
ley is my only nurse and companion, and 
is constantly with me, only in school hours. 
I could not bear that he should be depriv- 
ed of his schooling, and so he sets the lit- 
tle table by my side, with my medicine 
upon it, and hastens to school, returning 
the moment school is out.’ Mrs. Grey 
listened to the poor woman with much in- 
terest, and with many words of encourage- 
ment to Mrs. Brown, and the promise of 
another visit soon, she took her leave, first 
putting into the hand of Mrs. B., money 
enough to make her comfortable for a few 
days. 

Little Willie walked home in silence 
that evening; what he was thinking of we 
do not know, but that evening, as his mo- 
ther entered his room after he had retired, 
for a good-night kiss, and to bid her little 
son good-night, he said, ‘* Mother, I have 
been thinking how bad Charley Brown 
must feel, and if you and father are willing, 
I would like to take my money for my gar- 
den and buy a turkey and other things for 
them, so he can be happy too; don’t you 
think it would be a good plan, mother ?” 
** But would you be willing, my son, to 
give up your new sled you wished so much 
for?’ said Mrs. Grey. ‘ Yes, mother, 1 
can make my old one do, and cousin Ar- 
thur will lend me his new one sometimes, 
so I had rather Charley would have it.”— 
** You are a good, noble boy,” said Mrs. 
Grey, as she folded him to her bosom, and 
kissed him tenderly. ‘I doubt not you 
will feel much happier in knowing you have 
made Charley happy, thana new sled could 
possibly make you.” 

The next week how busy they were at 
Mrs. Grey’s. Mrs. Grey prepared the nice 
fowls, puddings, &c., and made the nice 
rich pies—Willie too, made himself very 
useful to her in many ways, bringing wood 
and water, or peeling the nice sweet pump- 
kins or juicy apples for pies, while little 
Ella looked wonderingly on, and asked 
innumerable questions; but when, on the 
night before Thanksgiving, Mrs. Grey pre- 
pared a turkey with lots of golden pump- 
kin pies (of Willie’s raising,) with many a 
dainty for Mrs. Brown, Willie’s joy knew 
no bounds, and as he assisted her to place 
them in a large basket, with a kind note to 
Mrs. Brown, Willie said, ‘‘ Why, mother, 
how happy it makes me; it is better than 
sliding on a new sled, a great deal.””— 
‘** Yes,” said his mother, ‘there is nothing 
so pleasant as an approving conscience.” 
So the basket was sent to Mrs. Brown.— 
Charley and his mother were overjoyed at 
the* present, and with their hearts filled 
‘with love and gratitude to the givers, be- 
seeched God to bless them for their kind- 
ness. 

The next day all was joy and gladness 
at Mrs. Grey’s. Grandpa and grandma, 
uncles, aunts, and cousins were there, and 
the children spent a very happy day. A 
long table was set for the children, and the 
turkies, puddings and pies, found ready 
customers among the little folks. Willie’s 
joy exceeded even his expectations, and 
when night came, and Willie, tired with 
his day’s play, went to his little room, and 
found there a beautiful new sled, the very 
one his heart had long wished for, with a 
kind note from bis father, commending his 
conduct, and requesting him to accept of 
the sled, little Willie felt that there was 
nothing lost by being kind to the poor, and 
as he knelt to offer up his evening petitions, 
he prayed that he might have the spirit of 














thanksgiving in his heart to God, for all 

his goodness, and ever feel a spirit of love 

and charity to all less favored than himself. 
Westport, Missouri. M. L. C. 











Religion. 


ANECDOTE OF ROWLAND HILL. 


The celebrated Rowland Hill was preach- 
ing in the open air, in that suburban por- 
tion of the city of London denominated 
Moorefields. Animmense assemblage was 
present. His text was taken from the Song 
of Solomon, i. 5: “ I am black, but come- 
ly.” The text he regarded as having ap- 











| plication to the Church, which in the esti- 


mation of the world, was black—‘ black as 
the tents of Kedar,’ but in the estimation 
of her glorified Head, comely— as the cur- 
tains of Solomon.’ While discussing these 
themes with his accustomed earnestness, it 
so happened, in the providence of God, 
that Lady Anne Erskine, in an equipage 
corresponding with her high position in so- 
ciety, passed that way. Seeing the im- 
mense multitude, she asked one of her at- 
tendants the cause of that assemblage.— 
She was informed that the renowned Row- 
land Hill was preaching to the people.— 
Lady Anne replied, she had often wished 
to hear that eccentric preacher, and she 
would avail herself of the present opportu- 
nity to gratify that cherished desire, and 
requested her charioteer to place her car- 
riage as near to the preacher’s stand as 
possible, so that she might hear every word 
that he uttered. Accordingly, in a few 
moments she found herself accommodated 
immediately in the rear of the temporary 
pulpit from which the speaker addressed 
the listening throng, that being the only 
unoccupied position within reach of his 
voice. The splendor of the sparkling ap- 
pearance of the illustrious personage that 
occupied it, soon attracted the attention of 
many of the people from the sermon to the 
gorgeous accession which had just been 
made to the audience, by the advent of 
Lady Anne. ‘The observant eye of Row- 
land Hill soon detected this diversion, and 
his inventive mind at once suggested a 
hazardous but an effective remedy. Paus- 
ing in the discussion of his subject, and 
elevating his voice beyond its usual pitch, 
he exclaimed, ‘ My brethren, Iam now go- 
ing to hold an auction or vendue, and I be- 
speak your attention for a few moments. 
I have here a lady and her equipage to 
expose to public sale; but the lady is the 
principal, and the only object, indeed, that 
I wish to dispose of at this present time; 
and there are already three earnest bidders 
in the field. The first is the world. Well, 
and what will you give for her? I will 
give riches, honor, pleasure. That will 
not do. She is worth more than that; for 
she will live when the riches, honors, and 
pleasures of the world have passed away 
like a snow wreath beneath a vernal show- 
er. You cannot have her. The next bid- 
der is the devil. Well, and what will you 
give for her? I will give all the kingdoms 
ofthe earth, and the glory of them.’ That 
will not do; for she will continue to exist 
when the kingdoms of the earth and the 
glory of them have vanished like the sha- 
dows of the night before the orjent beams! 
You cannot have her. 

‘** But list! I hear the voice of another 
bidder; and whois that? Why, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Well, what will you give 
for her? ‘I will give grace here, and glory 
hereafter, an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth notaway.’ Well! 
well! (said the preacher,) blessed Jesus, 
it is just as 1 expected; just the noble 
generosity which thou art wont to display. 
I will place her at your disposal. ‘ She is 
black, but comely,’ and you shall be the 
purchaser. Theheaven and earth authen- 
ticate this transaction.’ And then, turn- 
ing to Lady Anne, who had listened to this 
bold and adventurous digression with the 
commingled emotions of wonder and alarm, 
the speaker, with inimitable address, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Madam! madam! do you object 
to this bargain? Remember you are Je- 
sus Christ’s property, from this time hence 
forth and forever more. Heaven and earth 
have attested the solemn and irreversible 
contract! Remember you are the property 
of the Son of God. He died for your res- 
cue and your purchase. Can you, will you, 
dare object 2?’ 

The arrow thus sped at a venture, under 
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the guidance of the Divine Spirit, found its 
way to the heart of Lady Anne, and she 
was submissively led to the cross of Mes- 
siah, that the hand which was pierced for 
our salvation might extract the barbed 
shaft, and heal the wound which had been 
so unexpectedly inflicted. She became 
subsequently identified, to a considerable 
extent, with Lady Huntington in her deeds 
of noble charity, and, having served her 
day and generation, she, like her illustri- 
ous associate, sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 


— 
4 * 
Editorial. 
THE BOSTON MASSACRE. 

Our fathers came to these shores from a love 
of liberty and religion. To worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences 
was prominent in their minds. And then, they 
thought of bringing the Gospel to the Indians. 
Civil liberty, or the right to make their own 
laws, and to choose their own rulers, was an 
idea they loved. 

While they were colonies under Great Bri- 
tain, they enjoyed all these rights to a certain 
extent, but as they became powerful, the moth- 
er country became jealous, and hence the 
rights of the colonies were abridged ; our fath- 
ers were taxed by the British Parliament, but 
they were not represented there. They had 
much feeling on the subject, and as early as 
1761, James Otis, the Eloquent, delivered a 
powerful argument ia opposition to what were 
termed the Writs of Assistance. The people 
were much aroused by his eloquence. 

At alater period there was a popular gather- 
ing under the branches of what was afterwards 
termed the “ Liberty Tree,” at the corner of the 
present Essex and Washington streets of this 
city. This gathering was opposed to revenue 
oppression. On that spot is now completed the 
“Liberty Tree Block,” and in front of the 
building, facing Washington street, is a figure 
of the old Liberty Tree, carved from freestone, 
and a very pretty sight it is. 

After the above demonstrations, occurred the 
Boston Massacre, when on the 5th of March, 
1770, five citizens were killed in King, or the 
present State Street, by regulars of the stand- 
ing army of Britain. That massacre was very 
influential in leading our fathers to fight the 
battles of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker 
Hill. Indeed, it aroused the people to assert 
their independence. 

The immediate origin of the massacre, was 
an attack of a mob of the inhabitants of Boston 
on the British sentinel who was stationed be- 
fore the Custom House, where the King’s trea- 
sure was deposited. The regular loaded his 
gun, and retreated up the steps and shouted for 
protection. Seven soldiers were sent to his re- 
lief, who after being insulted, fired upon the 
crowd. ‘Three Bostonians were immediately 
killed, five were dangerously wounded, and se- 
vera] slightly injured.” Such in brief were the 
leading circumstances attending the Boston 
Massacre. 

But, asks some youth, were not the British 
soldiers justified in shooting down those who 
were engaged ina mob? It isreplied, that the 
British were not justified in maintaining two 
regiments of soldiers in Boston in time of 
peace. They were annoying to the people, and 
their presence led to the mob, and if they were 
insulted under such circumstances, they were 
not justified in firing upon the crowd. 

















The particular occasion of the massacre arose 
near Mr. Gray’s rope walk, a difference having 
arisen between a soldier and a man belonging 
to it. At length the soldier challenged the 
rope-maker to a boxing match. The soldier 
was worsted. There was another fight, the 
soldier having obtained several of his comrades, 
and again the rope-maker was triumphant.— 
There were other contests with a like result, 
when Mr. Gray interposed, and that quarrel was 
ended, but it led to the massacre of the fifth of 
March, of which we have given an account 
above. 

Of course, the massacre caused a great ex- 
citement in the usually quiet town of Boston 
that contained then only about sixteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. Tudor, in his life of Otis, 
says, “The Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson 
convened the Council; a town meeting was 
held March 6th, and adjourned to the Old 
South Church, because Faneuil Hall could con- 
tain only a part of the multitude assembled.— 








The British soldiers were all kept in readiness 
at their quarters, and all the militia of the 
town were called out. Every brow was anx- 
ious, every heart resolute. A vote of the town 
was passed that it should be evacuated by the 
soldiers at all hazards.” 

In three years the British tea was thrown 
overboard into Boston harbor, and in two years 
more the first guns of the Revolution were fir- 
ed at Lexington. 

The victims of this massacre were buried in 
the cemetery just north of Park Street Church. 
The Boston News Letter of that day says,— 
“ Four of the dead were conveyed on’ hearses, 
and buried on the 8th of March, in one vault. 
The funeral consisted of an immense number 
of persons, in ranks of six, followed by a long 
train of carriages, belonging to the principal 
gentry of the town, at which time the bells of 
Boston and adjoining towns were tolled.” 

The following effusion appeared in Fleet’s 
Post, of a later date: 

“ With Fire enwrapt, surcharged with sudden 
death, 
Lo, the poised tube convolves its fatal breath! 
The flying ball, with Heaven-directed force, 
Rids the free spirit of its fallen corse. 
Well-fated shades! let no unmanly tear 
From pity’s eye distain your honored bier. 
Lost to their view,surviving friends may mourn, 
Yet o’er thy pile celestial flames shall burn. 
Long as in Freedom’s cause the wise contend, 
Dear to your country, shall your fame extend ; 
While to the world the lettered stone shall tell 
How Caldwell, Attucks, Gray, and - Maverick 
fell.” F. 

(‘The Editor of the Companion has obtained 
two ancient pictures—one representing the 
Boston Massacre, in King Street, (now State 
street) in front of the Old State House—the 
soldiers firing on the people, who are falling 
and bleeding on the pavement. The other 
Picture represents the tarring and feathering of 
a British 'l'ea-tax Collector, who had refused to 
resign, and insulted the people because they 
would not pay the Tea-tax. Inthe background 
is seen the people throwing the tea overboard 
from the vessels. These Pictures may be seen 
at the Companion Office a few weeks.] 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
St. Louis, Missouri, July 20, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—Your little paper and 
I were Companions from the time it first saw 
the light, until some twenty years of age, when 
I left the parental roof, up among the green 
hills of Vermont, near the banks of the beauti- 
ful Connecticut. TI love it still, and do not ex- 
pect to live to be so old as not to be made a 
better man by perusing it. It breathes the spi- 
rit of the Savior, and that is the spirit that 
ought to be infused into every family in the 
land. Eternity alone will reveal the amount of 
good the Companion has done through your 
efforts. May God spare your life yet many 
years, that you may scatter joy and gladness in 
the paths of both old and young. 

Yours in the highest esteem, 





J. Burton. 








Variety. . 


LETTER FROM IDLEWILD. 


As I rode to the Post-office, yesterday, I got 
a lesson, (as to the necessity of discrimination, 








around a tub. In it had been placed, for safe 
keeping, a couple of gold fish common in our 
stream; and, of three bare-legged bantlings 
who stood around the tisherman’s treasures, one 
had a kitten in her bosom. But, as | rode past 
again, (returning) [ observed that the two who 
had not kittens were making similar pets of the 
gold fish—having taken them from the tub, and 
holding them tightly to their bosoms while they 
stroked them affectionately down the back.— 
‘ Why, you little wretches,’ said 1, riding up in 
a hurry, ‘you will kill those poor creatures that 
way! Put them into the tub directly. In 
went the released fishes very obediently, but, 
in, also, went the kitten! My order was very 
promptly obeyed—by all three! The rebuked 
children stood twisting their fingers in sorrow- 
ful surprise at having done wrong, while, ‘ ac- 
cording to orders,’ the poor kitten was drown- 
ing inthetub! You see, that what may be 
kindness to one, is not always kindness to an- 
other. _For complaints of the lungs, particular- 
ly, (1 took note) fish and kittens require very 
different mercy. N. P. W. 
—_—@~———— 


LITTLE WILLIE’S DEATH. 


Little Willie was a gentle, fair haired boy, 
and the child of Christian parents. He had 
been taught from his earliest years to say every 
night before going to bed, that beautiful child’s 

rayer: 
‘“* Now I lay me down to sleep,” &c. 

When he was a little more than three years 
old, God called him away from earth to a hap- 
pier home ; but his last hours were very touch- 


ing. As the shadows of death drew near, he 











fancied that it was the darkness of night com- 
ing on; and clasping his tiny hands together, 
he lisped out— 

** Now I lay me down to s’eep 

I p’ay the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I s’oud die” 
and here his lips faltered, and his pulse ceased, 
and his spirit returned to God who gave it. 

ne 
UNGALLANT. 

The author of “ Habits and Men” relates an 
anecdote of an old-fashioned naval captain who 
committed the offence of dancing without gloves. 
The marine hero in question had stood up to 
go through a country dance with a very fine 
lady, who was shocked to observe that his huge 


and warm hands were not covered according 


to etiquette. ‘Captain,’ said his fair partner, 

*‘ you are perhaps not aware that you have not 

got your gloves on.’ ‘Wh, never mind, ma’am,’ 

answered the commander, ‘never mind; I can 

wash my hands when we have done!’ 
—>——— 


BRIEF AND BEAUTIFUL. 


At the funeral of Mrs.. Adams, an elderly 
woman, wife of a Baptist pastor in New Jersey, 
Dr. Cone touchingly remarked : 

“It is hard to bury a young wife; but when 
you have lived with one forty and two years— 
the wife of your youth—the mother of your 
children—the companion of your lonely hours 
—the undeviating and always reliable friend of 
your whole life; then, indeed, the stroke is 
heavy. Since a few minutes ago, when your 
pastor requested me to make a few remarks, I 
have had nothing in my mind but those gene- 
ral ideas which stand connected with death and 
life—sorrow and eternity. 

—@——_ 


HARD TOAST TO FINISH. 


The celebrated Dr. Brown, of London, paid 
his addresses to a lady for many years, but un- 
successfully ; during which time he was ac- 
customed to propose her health in company 
when called on for a toast. But being observ- 
ed one day to omit it, a gentleman present re- 
minded him that he had forgotten to toast his 
favorite lady. ‘ Why, indeed,’ said the doctor, 
‘I find it all in vain. Since I have toasted her 
so many years, and cannot make her brown, I 
am resolved to toast her no longer.’ 

—— 


“A SLIP OF THE TONGUE.” 


A few days since, at Newton, N. J., a boy 
found a clam with the shell partly open, and 
undertaking to suck it, he put his tongue in to 
aid the operation, when the bivalve “shut 
down” on him, and kept him in severe torture, 
until the shell was broken, and his tongue 
loosed. 


——— 
CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is a kiss like a rumor? Because it 
goes from mouth to mouth. Why is a four- 


quart jug like a lady’s side-saddle ? 
it holds a gal-on, (gallon.) When is a lady’s 
neck not a neck? When it is a little bare, 
(bear.) When is music like vegetables? When 
there are two beats to the measure. What is it 
that goes when a wagon goes, stops whena 
wagon stops; is of no use to the wagon, and 
yet the wagon can’t go without it? Why, the 
noise, to be sure. 

When may two people be said to be half- 


Because 


witted? When they have an understanding 
between them. 
ee eee 
CLIPPINGS. 


Gipsy Wit.—A German prince, in a dream, 
seeing three rats—one fat, the other lean, and 


¢ on, | the third blind—sent for a celebrated Bohemian 
even in kindness) from some children playing | 





gipsy, and demanded an explanation. * The 
fat rat,’ said the sorceress, ‘is your prime mi- 
nister, the lean rat your people, and the blind 
rat yourself’ ~° 


Mistake or THE PrinteR.—A Halifax 
newspaper once announced, that sundry vessels 
were prevented from going to sea, by ‘frogs 
and clams.’ The next number explained that 
the impediments to navigation should have read 
‘fogs and calms.’—[ Bee. 


* Brudder Jones, can you tell me de difference 
*tween dying and dieting?’ * Well, ob course 
Ican, Samuel. When you diet you lib on 
noffin, and when you die you hab noffin to lib 
on.’ ‘Well, dat’s different from what [ tort it 
was. I tort it was a race atween doctorin’ stuff 
and starvation, to see which will kill fust.’ 


Tue True PatLosoraer’s Srone.—Edu- 
cation is a young man’s capital. Every hour 
spent in study is working tor high wages.— 
Every boy should have his head, his heart, and 
his hand educated. 


Bareracer.—A barrister observed to a 


| learned brother in court, that the wearing of 


whiskers was unprofessional. ‘Right,’ res- 
ponded his friend, ‘a lawyer cannot be too 
bare-faced,’ 


Look not mournfully into the past ; it returns 
no more ; wisely improve the present, and go 
forth into the shadowy future without fear, and 
with a manly heart.—[ Long fellow. 


Without deliberation and prudence, the faster 
we go, the further we may go out of the way. 


There are graves no time can close. 


Provoxinc.—To dream that you have lots 
~ money, and wake up and find yourself ap 
itor. 


If Julius saw his mamma coming down the 
street, what great man would it remind you of? 
Julius Caesar (sees her.) ; 





oetrp. 


TO -A STOLEN RING. 
Oh for thy history now! Hadst thou a tongue 
To whisper of thy secrets, I could lay . 
Upon thy jewell’d tracery mine ear 
And dream myself in heaven. Thou hast been 

worn 
In that fair creature’s pride, and thou hast felt 
The bounding of the haughtiest blood that eer 
Sprang from the heart of woman; and thy gold 
Has lain upon her forehead in the hour 
Of sadness, when the weary thoughts came fast 
And life was but a bitterness with all , 
Its vividness and beauty. She has gazed 
In her fair girlhood on thy snowy pearls, 
And mused away the hours, and she has bent 
On thee the downcast radiance of her eye 
When a deep tone was eloquent in her ear, 
And thou hast lain upon her cheek, and prest 
Back on her heart its beatings, and put by 
From her vein’d temples the luxuriant curls, 
And, in her peaceful sleep, when she has lain 
In her unconscious beauty, and the dreams 
Of her high heart came goldenly and soft, 
Thou hast been there unchidden, and hast felt 
The swelling of the clear transparent veins 
As the rich blood rush’d through them, warm 
and fast. 
I am impatient as I gazeonthee, ; 
Thou inarticulate jewel! Thou hast heard 
With thy dull ear such music !—the low tone 
Of @ young sister's tenderness, when night 
Hath folded them together like one flower— 
The sudden snatch ofa remember’d song 
Warbled capriciously—the careless word 
Lightly betraying the inaudible thought 
Working within the heart, and more than all, 
Thou hast been lifted when the fervent prayer 
For a loved mother, or the sleeping one 
Lying beside her, trembled on her lip, 
Ani the warm tear that from her eye stole out, 
As the soft lash fell over it, has lain 
Amid thy shining jewels like a star. - 
N. P. Wits. 
Ea 


THE RISING MOON. 


The noon is up! How calm and slow 
She wheels above the hill! 

The weary winds forget to blow, 
And all the world lies still. 


The way-worn travellers, with delight 
The rising brightness see, 

Revealing all the paths and plains, 
And gilding every tree. 


<<< 
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It glistens where the hurrying stream 
Its little ripple leaves ; 

It falls upon the forest shade, 
And sparkles on the leaves. 


So once on Judah’s evening hills # 
The heavenly lustre spread ; 

The gospel sounded from the blaze, 
And shepherds gazed with dread. 


And still that light upon the ‘world 
Its guiding splendor throws : 

Bright in the opening hours of life, 
But brighter at the close. 


The waning moon in time shall fail 
To walk the midnight skies; 
But God hath kindled this bright light 
With fire that never dies. 
W. O. B. Peapopy. 
—— 
LITTLE TRAVELLERS. 


“ Little travellers, Zionward, 
Each one entering into rest, 
In the kingdom of your Lord, 
In the mansions of the blest ; 
There, to welcome, Jesus waits, 
Gives the crown the children win— 
Lift your heads ye golden gates! 
Let the little travellers in! 


Who are they whose little feet, 
Pacing life’s dark journey through, 

Now have reached that heavenly seat 
They had ever kept in view? 

‘ We, the children of the world, 
Have left our earthly home ; 

We have all come home to God, 
Never more to roam.’ 


All our earthly journey past, 
Every tear and pain gone by, 
Here together meet at last 
At the portals of the sky. 
Each the welcome ‘ Come’ awaits, 
Conquerors over death and sin— 
Lift your heads, ye golden gates, 
Let the little travellers in.” 
[Child’s Friend. 
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